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Looking through Winter. 


March fg down in the calendar as the first spring 
month, but im our climate it generally partakes 
more of the character of winter than spring. It is 
trae, the days have lengthened, and in the middle of 
the day the sun runs high, so if it be not cloudy it 
will be warm in situations protected from the wind. 
But as a general thing, we have rough, cold winds 
from the northward, all through the month of March, 
and often through fickle April and inte May. Indeed, 
we have known seasons where March proved the 
roughest, coldest and most severe month of the whole 
winter, and one year—a remarkable one it is true in 
this particular—was 80 cold in March that for the 
entire thirty-one days it did not thaw on the south 
side of buildings, except a very little two or three 
days, in the middle of the day. While such weather 
is very rare during the present month, it is also rare 
that we have warm, settled, spring-like weather, ex- 
cept at intervals, and for few days at a time enly. 
However, by the time this paper is being perused 








protecting the other—regards the above plan as en- 
tirely practicable, and thinks it may prove serviceable 
for the destruction of other injurious insects. The 
cotton caterpillar or cotton army-worm, one of the 
most destructive insects in the country, is mentioned 
by him, as well adapted te be treated in this manner. 
His way of preparing the decoction would be to take a 





quantity of coarse molasses to be mixed with a little 


rum and #small quantity of some c drag in 
@ fluid’state. Then at the time of the year when the 
first brood of the moths may be expected, especially 
on warm, dark or cloudy evenings, smear the mixture 
on the trunks of trees, or on a few boards set up for 
the purpose in localities whge the insects would na- 
turally be most plenty. They will be attracted by the 
smell of the ram and the sweet taste of the molasses, 
and will die as soon as they insert their bills into it. 
Of course, every female moth could not be thus de- 
stroyed before its eggs were deposited, but a large 
number could be prevented from doing it, and it might 
be advisable to repeat the process, at intervals, through 
the whole season. 

There are some kinds of noxious insects that could 
readily be destroyed in the way above described, while 
others could not. The apple-worm moth, handmaid 
moth, tent-caterpillar moth, and the canker-worm 
moth, it would be desirable to destroy, but from their 
habits it has been proved that they do not fall victims 
to this method of killing them. The owlet-moths, 





by our readers, nearly one half of the month will 
have passed, and be the weather what it may after 
then, it will be safe to say, that, using @ common 
expression, we can “look through” the winter. Find- 
ing ourselves in this situation, let us glance at the first 
duties of the coming spring. 

Every provident farmer will take care that he has 
at the door a good supply of wood, and its preparation 
for the fire will be one of the first duties to be per- 
formed this month. Many farmers have their year’s 
wood cut in the fall, and draw it to the door upon the 
first snows. Then, during the winter they have am- 
ple time to perform what extra sledding they may 
have on hand, the hauling of lumber, manure, &e., 
and as soon as the “‘long yellow days’’ of March 
make their appearance, are ready to attack the wood- 





pile. This work they can perform at their leisure 
and be in time for the more important duties to fol- 
low. On the other hand, where farmers neglect to 
get up their wood until after they do the rest of their 
winter’s work, they are driven to get it fitted for the 
fire, and often do not get it all cut up before they are 
obliged to leave it for work npon the farm; and if 
farmer does not get a fresh, ready start with his 
spring work, and get ahead of it, it is generally the 
case that he is behindhand all the season, and driven 
by his work. We say therefore, attend now to fitting 
the fire wood, and have it under cover, as near as 
convenient, to the kitohen door. 

The farm stock requires special attention and care 
at this season, and now, more than at any other time 
during the period of their confinement upon dry for- 
age, they need a little extra feed and nursing. Do 
not pinch them, and if the hay-mow gets low, feed out 
an extra amount of corn and roots. Give colts plenty 
of exercise in the open air. Cows that give milk need 
extra feeding, and those that are with calf should be 
turned loose into a large pen. They should never be 
confined, but allowed the utmost freedom. Breeding 
ewes should be separated from the other sheep of the 
flock, good warm quarters provided for them, and 
facilities for giving them better hay and more nurs- 
ing than they would get if left to run with a large 
flock. It is better to confine sheep to the yards until 
the grass is sufficiently grown to give them a good 
feed, than it is to allow them to range over bare fields 
before the grass starts. They lose their relish ‘fer 
hay, and cousequently run down in flesh. Let the 
stables and mangers be kept scrupulously neat and 
clean. 

The products of our sugar groves are every year be- 
coming of more importance, and their value increases 
in a corresponding ratio. By the census of 1860 we 
find that Maine produced in 1859, 306,742 lbs. of 
maple sugar and 82,679 gallons of maple molasses, 
This we judge to be a low estimate, as without doubt 
the returns of this article are more imperfectly given 
than that of any other farm product. Since that 
time we think it safe to say that the yield of maple 
sugar and molasses in our State has doubled; at any 
rate its manufacture is an important part of the spring 
operations of the farmer, and with the improved ap- 
pliances for converting the sap into sugar and syrup, 
now employed, the work is less fatiguing than former- 
ly, and a much better article is manufactured. We 
shall endeavor next week to give our readers an arti- 
cle describing the process of making sugar and syrup 
from sap, as now carried on by using improved fix- 
tures for the business, and intend this only as a hint 
for our readers to lose no time in getting their sap 
fixings in readiness for the operation. 

The bees will need to be looked after, as it is more 
th@h likely they will require extra feed. Every stock 
should be carefully examined, and if they are found 
short of food place an extra box of honey for their 
use, upon the top of each hive. If you have not the 
honey, lump sugar moistened, or white candy placed 
in an old honey box, furnishes a very good substitute. 
As the season advances, and before the bees are able 
to fly, it will be a good plan to place wheat flour or 
rye meal in a situation where the bees can find it. If 
necessary they can be attracted to it by placing near 

it @ plate of honey or sugar water. The flour is neces- 
sary to supply the place of pollen which does not 
abound so early in the season. 

Time will be gained by looking over the farm im- 
plements and finding what condition they are in. If 
they need repairing, it ean be done now much better 
than when time has come for their use. 

If your plans for the season’s labors are not fully 
matured, look over the ground at once and decide up- 
on the course to take. A well considered system and 


plan of operation accomplishes as much for the farmer, 


on entering the campaign of the year, as for the 
general; and no general would think of making a 
move until he had first well considered and matured 
his plan of operations. Shall the farmer upon whom 
even generals and armies and nations depend, be less 


wise? 





A New Mode of Destroying Insects. 


A correspondent writing to the Department of Ag- 
ricultare, whose letter appeared in the Monthly Report 
for September last, speaks of the injury done to the 
tobacco plants in Kentucky by the tobacco worm, and 
says the method of administering poison to the fly 
whioh lays the egg, has proved more destructive to the 
insect than any other remedy that has ever been adopt- 


ed. The process generally pursued is to drop a few 
drops of ratsbane or other poison, in a liquid form, 
into the wild flowers that they feed upon, and in which 


they are sure to insert their bills—when the speedy 


result is death. With the death of each fly or miller, 


from three to five hundred eggs are destroyed, each of 
Which produces @ worm, so that any one can see how 
large s number are thus prevented from doing injury 


to the growing plants. 


Mr. Walsh, the editor of the Practical Entomolo- 
gist, © most useful publication, and the only one in 
Sountry devoted to the habits of noxious and ben- 


this 





however,(Voctue) among them the cotton-moth, ball- 
worm moth, the Southern grass caterpillar, the North- 
ern army-worm, and the various species of cut-worm 
moths, all of them very destructive to vegetation, 
could probably be entrapped by the process above de- 
scribed. We would, however, suggest much caation 
in the use and exposure of the mixture, as, with such 
deadly poisons too great care cannot be exercised. 





Buildings for the State Industrial 
College. 


The report of Mr. Fred Law Olmsted, of New York 
city, on the buildings for the State [adustrial College 
at Orono, which forms a part of the annual report of 
the Trustees of the Institution, recently submitted to 
the Legislature, embraces the same general features as 
are contained in his report made to the Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, and the plan for 
buildings which he suggests, is, in the main, similar 
to that recommended for that Institution. This, as is 
well known, consists of separate, distinctive buildings, 
each having its own use,as for instance, president’s and 
teachers’ houses, library and museum, laboratory, 
lecture room, students’ rooms, &c., and all forming a 
little group or rural community, in distinction from 
one or two huge, massive structures, as has generally 
been the case. We have before spoken in hearty com- 
mendation of this plan, as being admirably adapted to 
the genius and habits of our people, and the wants of 
the proposed Institution, and we can add nothing more 








to what we have said upon this point. 

In the first part of his report, Mr. Olmsted gives an 
outline of the farm at Orono, and then proceeds to 
state the division he would make in fields, pastures, 
woodland, &c., points out the location of the various 
buildings, the arboretum, botanic garden, &c., and 
then discusses at considerable,length the general man- 
agement of the Institution. He suggests buildings, 
cottages, for the students to live in, each fifty-six by 
twenty-six feet, and that the arrangements for provid- 
ing food for the students should be, as nearly as prac- 
ticable, similar in character to those of the army. 
There should be a superintending commissary of the 
institution, who would of course not be a student; but 
the students should each in turn be required to per- 
form the duties of an acting assistant commissary for 
their respective companies. He believes the forms re- 
quired by the army regulations for obtaining supplies 
for troops in barracks should be used, and that no 
student should be graduated with honor who could not 
construct and use a camp oven and a camp kitchen, or 
who was not prepared to undertake himself and to in- 
struct others in all the duties of a regimental commis- 
sary officer. 

Mr. Olmsted suggests, as the minimum for a com- 
pletely organized college, providing for four classes of 
forty students each, the following buildings, to be 
erected either within a few years, or in the future, as 
the wants of the Institution may require, viz.: a fire 
proof building, forty-four by twenty-four feet, for 
library, librarians’ room, reading room, &c.; a fire 
proof building forty-two by forty feet, for a chemical 
laboratory, lecture room, museum, &c.; one two-story 
building, fifty by twenty-four feet, for lecture rooms, 
and private rooms for use of professors; one building, 
fifty-six by thirty-six feet, containing in the half base- 
ment an armory, drill room, &c., and above this a hall 
for chapel and general meetings of the college; two 
cottage residences for members of the faculty, each 
two stories, forty by thirty-two feet; eight cottages, 
each fifty-six by twenty-six feet, for the students to 
live in; four cottages, each fifty-six by twenty-six feet, 
for students’ mess rooms, &c., together with shops, 
barns, stable, granaries, and other outhouses, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the farm and college. 

In speaking of the establishment of home tastes and 
habits in the students, as one of the main featares of 
the college, and their influence upon the future well- 
fare, not only of the scholars, but of the Institution 
itself, and even the State, Mr. Olmsted speaks as fol- 
lows. The quotation is somewhat lengthy, but the 
idea it contains is deserving of careful attention : 

“The two most important classes of means with 
reference to thisend must be, in my judgment, the 
library and the gardens; one with reference to indoor 
recreations, the other with reference to out of door re- 
creation. The records of your Board of Agriculture 
show that timely consideration has been given to the 


first. The second, I submit, is of no less importance. 
We hear regrets expressed every day that our best young 





men are deserting the country and rushing to the cit- 
ies. In many rural towns of New England it is said 
that there are no middle-aged le left of those farm- 
ers’ families which twenty or thirty years ago were 
notable for their thrift, cultivation and intelligence.— 
So far as this is true, the reason of it, in my judg- 
ment, willbe found not less in the character of the 
men than in that of the women. If a young wo- 


ries a farmer, let him be ever so thri 
canta tn bis pursuit, she is apt to find but little that 
gratifying to her tastes in the cireumstances of her 
a. or the habits ofher husband. Out of doors 
gi he ab to his interests in his crops and stock; 


sympathy. Consequentl i often 

lonely ; there is but little relief to Ue teradgery of her 
oe meet daring — Working days she 
goes ou house, because 








Broom Cory. (S. G. J., Levant.) We donot see 
why broom corn will not succeed as well with us as in 
many parts of Connecticut and Massachusetts, where 
it is grown quite extensively; indeed, if we are not 
mistaken it is grown to a limited extent by the Shak- 
ers at Alfred, but with what success we are unable to 
state. The time of planting it will depend somewhat 
upon the season, but usually from the 15th to the 25th 
of May is the right time. Broom corn féquires # bet- 
ter soil and more careful culture than” Indian corn, 
and with good management it also pays a better re- 
turn. Alluvial flats are especially adopted to its 
growth, as they are warm, fertile, even and free from 
stones. Lands which comes nearest to these flats in 


character, should be selected,"and it should be thor- | P 


oughly plowed and harrowed before planting, so as to 
obtain a fine tilth. The land should be made rich, it 
can hardly be too rich, with any farm dressing or 
special fertilizer. There are two varieties of seed— 
the Dwarf and the Standard. The latter is the sort 
grown in Massachusetts. It is harvested with greater 
ease, and gives a larger yield per acre than the former. 
The seed can be procured of J. Breck & Son, Boston. 
One peck is a sufficient quantity to plant an acre, 
though more is sometimes used and the surplus plants 
thinned cut. There are two periods of harvesting; 
the first as soon as the bush is formed, which furnishes 
the best material for brooms, but no seed; and the 
other while the seed is in the dough state. It must 
not beleft to stand longer than this, as the brush will 
be so brittle as to be worthless. If the land is well 
prepared, and the plants*properly taken care of dur- 
ing the season, broom corn will yield from five to 
eight hundred pounds of brush to the acre. The seed 
is fed to swine and poultry with good results. 

Renovatine an Exuaustep Farm. (A Subscriber, 
Litchfield.) We may say in general, that if you pro- 
pose to restore an exhausted farm, and have the pres- 
ent season but a limited quantity of farm dressing, 
do not attempt to go over much ground with it. Pat 
it on thorough as far as you go, and let what land you 
cannot manure, lie idle—it will lose nothing by the 
process. In addition to your farm-yard dressing, use 
ashes, super-phosphate or plaster, and we could also 
advise you to try manuring with green crops, clover 
or buckwheat, the former is the best. You can make 
a good-compost of ashes, barn yard dressing, muck, 
bones, &c., bnt you will find the reduction of the bones 
by the process a slow way of obtaining manure. Bet- 
ter sell them and buy some approved article of Su per- 
phosphate. 

New Cuttrvator. (A Subscriber.) In the des- 
cription of the new cultivator, recently patented by 
D. R. Allen of Cumberland Centre, in our last num- 
ber, we omitted to mention that the horse cultivator 
has a hoer attached to it, for furrowing, covering and 
hoeing, which can be used in connection with the reg- 
ular teeth of the cultivator, or separately, as the case 
may require. The hoeing attachment consists of two 
steel mould-boards so attached to cross bars, that they 
can be accommodated to any width of rows. It can 
be removed from the cultivator or attached to it, in a 
few moments, thus making two complete imple- 
ments in one. 

Improvement or Cuarey Som. (J. H. T., Stowe.) 
Aclayey loam soil is much improved by subsoiling 
and draining. An application of sand is also valuable 
for the purpose of changing the texture of very stiff 
clays, fitting the soil so that water will penetrate it, 
and rendering it less liable to bake and crack during 
adrouth. Animal manure forms the best fertilizer 
for clayey loam, and our experience is that lime and 
plaster is of little value upon such soils. If our cor- 
respondents think otherwise, we should like to hear 
from them. 

Tomato Seep. (A Young Horticulturist, Berwick, 
Cornwallis, N. 8S.) We présume you can obtain a 
package of seed of the Tilden tomato of 8. L. Good- 
ale, Saco, Me. The price, we presume, will not be 
over 30 cents per package, American currency. 

Query. Are any of our readers aware that barley 
has ever been regarded injurious to the health or 
growth of apple-trees. An answer will oblige many 
of our subscribers. : 





“Knowledge of Insects’’--The Weavil. 


The Progressive Age, in an article entitled ‘‘A 
Knowledge of Insects,’’ refers to the ignorance that 
prevails upon the subject among “‘leading farmers 
and agriculturists,’’ and says: ‘‘As an instance of 
this we may refer to the reported doings of the Board 
of Agriculture of our State. In a discussion upon 
wheat growing, in which several members recom- 
mended its extensive culture again in this State, the 
insect which more than all others was the cause of its 
failure in past years was spoken of as the “‘weavil.’’ 
* * * This shows the necessity of a better knowl- 
edge of insects among those who from their positions 
act as teachers to the masses.’’ 

We will say for the benefit of our neighbor, and to 
clear the ‘‘teachers of the masses’? from the charge of 
ignorance brought against them, that the mistake was 
our own, made in reporting, and the erroneous use of 
the word ‘‘weavil’’ was not noticed until our paper 
had beeif printed. The discussion upon this matter 
was not reported in full, nor verbatim. Mr. Goodale, 
Mr. Wasson and some other members of the Board 
spoke of the two insects, the ‘‘midge,”’ which injures 
the grain in the field, and the ‘‘weavil’’ which troubles 
wheat only after it is harvested and housed, and ex- 
plained the difference between them; but their re- 
marks were not given in full, in part because we had 
not room for everything that was said, but mainly 
because we supposed most farmers by this time knew 
the difference between the two insects. 





Extract from a Private Letter. 


We take the liberty of publishing the following 
extracts from a private letter from an old friend and 
subscriber, and trust our readers will be benefited 
thereby : 

“My Dear Sm: The Annual Report of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts is received. 
ae — my oe for your kindness. Many 

rmers need an Agricultural College, or somethin 
else, to learn them that farming need not be a life of 
toil and drudgery, if they would use brains and the 








The Industrial College. 


‘How are the students to be subsisted?”” This im- 
portant question Mr. Barnes asks and answers in your 
issue of Jan. 17. If [ understand his argument he 
would say : Whereas, many people are too poor to sub- 
sist their sons at our present high priged schools; there- 


industri ially established 
}fore the in geri colann bung ae y es 


for the benefit of this class of pe shall afford the 
means to (or compel) all students to produce their sub- 
sistence (earn their board) by manual labor on the 
farm; andurges in support of this proposition—first, 
that high medical and educational authorities concur 
in recommending to students, more physical exertion 
(play, work,) as conducive alike to their health and 
rogress; secondly, that many students do now earn 
their subsistence by various labor, chief of which is 
teaching in vagations; thirdly, that toevery man from 
the highest to the lowest, it would be of advantage, at 
some time, himself, to have practiced the art of pro- 
ducing his own bread, out of the earth, by the labor 
of his own hands. 

Your readers Will best judge this matter when they 
hear the other side of this question presented with the 
same ability as Mr. Barnes has presented his views. 
I beg leave therefore to transcribe a few words from 
the essay of ex-president French of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College in the report of the Commissionor 
of Agriculture for 1865. He says : 

‘*Manual laber schools were a few years ago much 
advocated. The idea upon which they were based was, 
that students by laboring a part of their time might 
defray the expenses of their own education. It was 
suppose that four or six hours daily labor, well applied 
on the farm or in the work shop, might not only pay 
the board but the tuition of the pupil and all his in- 
cidental ex The difficulty, however, was not 
in the theory but in the development. A sidgle faith- 
ful industrious young man ina farmer’s family might, 
no doubt, by even four hours daily labor, more than 
pay for his board; and perha 
might take into his family a small class of such youths, 
and teach them practical agriculture, and receive fair 
compensaticn for their support and his assistance to 
them, by their labor for a third or half the time. 
Suppose now that this same farmer undertakes to en- 
large his plan of usefulness, and, instead of a small 
class, to educate two hundred boys in agriculture, not 
only practical but scientific. The main object now be- 
ing to educate two hundred boys, and not merely to 
farm profitably for the farmer’s benefit, incidentally 
teaching a half dozen young men, the result of the 
scheme, pecuniarily, is entirely changed. Thoughtful 
men might have foreseen what experiment proved, that 
manual labor schools as sach—schools where the pu- 
pil’s labor was to pay all his expenses—must fail. It 
is difficult enough for the pe of men to succeed 
in life when they devote themselves to one object, and 
give to it all their energies; but when they undertake 
a Y awe project like education and expect that an in- 
cidental adjunct like a system of half time labor shall 
maintain it, their disappointment is sure. The fail- 
ure of manual labor schools furnishes no argument 
against manual labor in agricultural colleges, but only 
tends to prove that such labor cannot be expected to 
be very profitable asa matter of dollars and cents, how- 
ever profitable it may be as a part of a system of ed- 
ucation. 

It should be distinctly understood by the public, by 
legislators, and by all connectelgjth thege institutions, 
that the ore ubject is nolan 
and that this object is kept in view in his hours of la- 
bor as well as in his hours ef study. Profit and edu- 
cation may be quite inconsistent in many instances. 
The young man will earn more for the institation if 
placed in the employment which he best understands, 
and kept there regularly through his course. His ed- 
ucation will be best premoted on the other hand, by 
allowing him to engage in those branches of labor of 
which he has no knowledge. 

It is frequently said by advocates for manual labor 
that three or four hours labor per day ought to sup- 
port the pupil. The same persons, if you ask them, 
will say that the pupils should be taught to perform 
with their own hands every process of farm labor. 
Let the farmer test this matter by applying the ques- 
tion to his own case. How much woul, it profit him, 
if he had a fine dairy of twenty cows, to have them 
milked for a fortnight by twenty boys who never had 
milked a cow before? How much richer would he be 
to let twenty boys, who never mowed a swath before, 
into grass fields to mow for him a week and furnish 
them scythes? Ask similar questions as to all farm 
opperations, fencing, cutting timber, planing, sawing, 
tending stock; as to gardening, pruning, grafting, bud- 
ding, transplanting, and we shall see that unskilled 
labor of boys can be of little value, especially when 
they are placed in large numbers, so that they cannot 
be constantly superintended and watched as a farmer 
would do with his own family. 

Itis important to organiza our colleges with the 
right idea upon this point. If legislators assume that 
student’s labor must be prcfitable and productive, and 
insist that it shall be made so, they compel their of- 
ficers to sacrifice the prime object of their instruction 
or to disappoint the expectations of the public. Man- 
ual labor should be required from every student, be- 
cause in no other way than by actual practice can a 
man learn the proper use of implements. ‘The pro- 
cess of husbandry can be no more learned by study, 
than one can learn by study how to ride, or skate, or 
swim. A four years’ course of lectures without prac- 
tice would never teach a youth how to plow, or to plant 
trees, or graft or bud them. No man can safely go 
into market to buy er sell stock, seeds, minures, or 
any uct of the farm without practical and daily 
familiarity with such kinds of property. Manual la- 
bor should be required in agricultural colleges, be- 
cause the cultivators of the soil are usually the own- 
ers of it, and because convenience as well as the the- 
ory of our government, requires that the head and 
the hand should be united in the same person; and a 
great proportion of students will have occasion to la- 
bor on their own farms. A course of study of several 

without labor would unfit them for actual werk, 
both physically and mentally. We deem it important, 
too, that labor at these colleges be compulsatory upon 
all. If we would dignify labor, we must combine and 
associate it with intellect and culture of the mind, and 
in our icultural colleges allow no divorce between 
what God hath joined together: the mind and the 
body. The only objection to manual labor of students 
is in the su incompatibility of pbysical and men- 
tal labor. We admit that severe long continued daily 
labor in the field is inconsistent with the close and 
absorting pursuits of science and art, but we maintain 
that two or three hours of the light labor in which 
the students of colleges will participate, may be heaith- 
ful for body and mind.”’ 

In the report of the Secretary of the Board of Ag- 
riculture of Michigan, for 1863, he says : ee 

“The frequency of the question whether the institu- 
tion pays its way; leads us to add that we do not look 
upon the farm as a means of raising crops or of mak- 
ing money for the State. Like all other property it 
should be with rigid economy, keeping al- 
ways in view the object aimed at. Bat the farm and 
stock are primarily means of illustration and study. 
They are part of the apparatus of the institution, and 
frequently and of design, must portions of it be used 
where no returns except instruction can be looked for. 
This will be the case in many of the experiments, 
and in illustrations of the effects of differences of cul- 
ture. It will be so in experiments on the adapta:ion 
of the climate to different products. If the poor 
methods are not tried along side the good; if all is to 
be the best possible, where is the opportunity for com- 
parison and illustration? The same will be true in the 





improved ~ prem | implements of the time. Per 
haps it would be well for some to learn that a news- 
or two, and fruit and berries are as ‘beneficial | 
in a family as tobacco, and full as cheap, What | 
neny is spent yearly for tobacco by some persons, | 
would pay for a newspaper and-some t or, 
thirty fruit trees, besides a grape vine and a dozen | 
or two strawberry plants ; and the time it requires to 
cut and smoke the above amount of tobacco would | 
be sufficient to read a paper and cultivate a small | 


aaaten classes of means th reference 
» in his judgment, the library and the garden. 





care and feeding of stock. If the relative value of dif- 
ferent roots, or a comparison of their value with that 
of hay, for instance, is to be made, some feeding must 
be tried which is not the most economical. And at all 
events the care with which all experiments must be 
made—the continual weighing and the preparation of 
food will, when done as here it should be done, go far to 
consume the profits of the best returns. It is instruc- 
tion which is the object of the college; the benefit to 


| the State will come afterwards in the diffusion of cor- 


are shown how to do the work, & good example is set 
want of skill, are to do 


house or @ farm is, if there are no shade trees, no So mach is theory. Let us look at facts. At the 
flowers, no fruit garden, it is only a hive from which | Michigan Agri tural College, ‘the cost of board the 
most of the inmates will be sure to swarm.”* Ae past season been $2.60 per week, washing 23 cts. 


a practical farmer ° 


hare omg BB. ped bye g oat oe the 
they orm, the amount paid ing on 
their ability and fidelity. The highest wages for the 
present year (1866) have been seven and one-half 
cents per hour. The lowest wages do not exceed two 
or three ¢ents per hour, average six and one-half 
cents. The wages for labor are applied on their 
board, in the quarterly settlement of accounts. It has 
often been doubtful, at the year’s end, whether the 
plaber was, on the whole, worth all that was paid for 
it,”’ _ Two dollars sixty, divided by six and one-half, 
«beg | hours iabor ad ane Te for sub- 
sistence. What time is left study? I eannot be- 
lieve that less labor will produce more in Maine than 
Michigan, nor that the young men of Maine on an 
average are more industrious or economical or effi- 
cient. 

Again, the Perinsylvania icultural at 
first set the price of board and instruction at $100 

annum. They have doubled thissum. Now it is 

200. The labor of students is n6t so profitable and 

efficient as was expected; half their studen‘s had no 
previous knowledge of farming. 

An old student of the Friends’ School at Provi- 
dence, sitting by me, strongly condemns the common 
study rooms and common dormitories, says there was 
great confusion and frequent ‘‘rows,’’ that the teach- 
ers were severely taxed by constant-supervision, that 
there was no privacy and many discomforts. 

I trust, Messrs. Editors, whatever your legislators 
decide to build, will be well apd thoroughly done and 
tastefully withal. The building helps to educate. I 
am glad Mr. Olmsted has been employed. 


W. Jones. 
Franklin, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1867. 


for the Maine Farmer. 
My Experience with Italian Bees. 


One might almost conclude from reading the Farm- 
ER, that there is among those who contribute to its 
columns & sort ef mania to have thee public advised 
of their wonderful achievements in this or that branch 
of agriculture. A has succeeded most wonderfully 
in making hens to pay a large profit. B from some- 
where in Vermont, or his wife (and would that there 
were many more such farmer’s wives) has made four 
hundred pounds of butter from one cow in eight 
months, besides abundantly supplying a family of four 
persons with butter, cheese and milk! He must live 
near unto the Green Mountains, upon which he-has 
gazed so continually, that he evidently thinks the 
whole world pretty much entirely green. Such cows, 
too, must feed upon pastures eternally =. C; has 
had success beyond measure with his Italian Bees.— 
Even’ in the last very poor season for bees, several of 
his old hives have swarmed fuur times each. He will 
no doubt have a large supply for his customers the 
coming season. 

This desire to make public whatever we succeed in, 
is perhaps commendable, although it may originate in 
the same spirit, which made the old Pharisee to pray 
in public. Yet, its effect is, no doubt, te create a 
spirit of rivalry among farmers; a desire to do what 
another has done; perhaps, too, we hope to take a step 
in advance. This spirit ef emulation induces us to 
think—it induces us to act, and thought, and action 
are the secrets of success in all business transactions. 

Perhaps I have been digressing; but it has only 
been by way of justification; fer | must not condemn 
in others, that, which I now propose to do myself— 
that is, to give a history of my successin bee keeping. 
I have been engaged in the bee business of late, and 








of the papil~ somehow I feel a desire to give the readers of the Farnu-| 


ER the benefit of my experience. [ want to show 
you how naturally success follows any well directed 
effort. I have studied their habits from beginning to 
end. I knew their history from about the time they 
enter into existence until they depart from this world 
of flowers. You may think this almost too much for 
one to know; but [ will show sou in the sequel how 
well [ understand my business. 

[ obtained my bees of Mr. C. B. Cotton of West 


of March, requesting him to forward me a full swarm 
of Italian Bees. I awaited anxiously until about the 
20th of June whenI received a swarm of bees, a 
young swarm too. Now I, like a poor deluded fool, 
supposed that because I sent my money in March, I 
should receive a swarm that had keen wintered; an 
old swarm that would be of some profit the first 
season. Upon receiving a young swarm late in June 
I naturally felt dissatisfied, and wrote Mr. Cotton to 
that effect, and had the satisfaction of learning from 
him that a swarm of Italian bees, was a swarm of Ital- 
ian bees, and that his price fur a swarm was twenty 
dollars at all seasons of the year; and that he had 
seat me just what he agreed to, viz, a full swarm of 
Italian bees; and now, says Mr. Cotton “I would ad- 
vise. you to say no more about it, as you have got your 
money’s wortb.’’ Well this was good advice—a ver- 
dict from which there was no appeal. Yet, I have 
never been able to make it appear that the swarm I 
received was worth as much as the one I had reason to 
believe I paid for. But the result will show you my 
mistake. He said he sent me afull swarm. Now 
this word full may mean more, or it may mean less; 
but, I am quite certain that it meant less in my case. 
However, my bees were so numerous that I could not 
count them, which fact relieved me from ‘any anxiety 
about the missing, as I suppose they are subject to 
disease and death like the rest of the animal creation. 
But I determined to make the best of the few I had. 
I have read that great oaks from little acorns grow, 
and I thought perhaps my few bees might increase 
ad-infinitum. T placed them in a favorable locality— 
made me a hive to be ready for the first swarm that 
might appear, as I expected from the reputation of 
the Italian bees, and more especially from the evidence 
of Mr. Cotton, that I should, at least, have two swarms 
to winter the first Our bees being now in work- 
ing order, we willleave the subject here, as Nasby 
would say ‘‘until it dies.or does something;’’ while [ 
give those who are anxious to engage in the bee busi- 
ness the coming season some directions about obtain- 
ing the pure breed of Italian bees. If you want any 
information about the management of bees, Mr. Cot- 
ton will answer all your inquiries gratis. He un- 
doubtedly has a large supply for his customers the 
coming season, you can buy cosseting, te your 
means. You can, unless he has changed his prices, 
obtain a queen for six dollars, a full swarm for twea- 
ty. If you want less, you can send for a single pair, 
or it may be safer to send for a dozen, all of which he 
will furnish you at a reasonable rate per head. You 
had better send in your orders early. Now for my 
success. Well, we left them ‘‘to die or do something.” 
They did something until about the 20th of January, 
and then died: After a careful examination I con- 
cluded that there might be one half pint of bees in 
the hive at the time they died. Have I been jewed? 
I think I have most contemptibly. experience has 
been brief; but not without some result. G. C. 
WV. Woodstock, Feb. 11th 1867. : 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Profits of Poultry Keeping. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—-I notice in one of your late 
issues, that you like to see the figwres as to the profits 
of keeping fown, and seem to convey the idea that, as 
a general rule, they cannot be made to pay, or at 
least but a few. I think it isa great error to build 
expensive hen houses, and L never saw a fowl that 
could seem to realize any difference between an ex- 
pensive one and a cheap one}; and it does seem to 
me (as I have examined those met with the most 
success) that those that spend the least beyond what 
is actually are those who make it profitable. 
If you can educate your fowl to realize the difference 
between an expensive and a cheap house, and have 
them lay in eyo to the expense, then and not 
till then will I believe that an expensive house is 
necessary. Most all people in the country have barns, 
and all that is necessary is to partition off a place 
sufficient for the nnmber of fowl Fe wish to keep, 
but never crowd them together. place in the barn 
(with nests and roosts well arranged,) eight by ten 
feet is large enough for fifteen or eighteen, and a yard 
in connection ten by twenty feet outside, made of 
laths, is all that is required. The following result 
was attained in about one half of this room last sea- 


son from the breed of Gray Dorkings. 
Seg ta mesa ack 
one , 
Cont of feed for Sify six months, 25 00 
$61 00 


In January, 1867, I took account of stock, and it 
was as follows : 


ae ee 

Eggs sold, i 

Poultry sold, 15 00 

Twenty-five chickens sold at $2 50 each, 52 50 
. $110 00 





Was & small profit, and would have been t of 
about thirty-three and a third per cent, eves if there 
had been no sale of eggs or in Ww. 


Gorham. [ sent him twenty dollars about the middle | 


Shall we Raise Wheat? 


Masszs Eprtors :—There appears to be a general 
interest among farmers upon this subject, and the 
probability is that much more wheat will be sown 
next seed time than for many years. In my opinion, 
this will result either in great good to the farming in- 
terest, or great evil, according as the matter is wellor 
ill considered and"prosecutei. If we go inte it witha 
rush, under the spur of the present exhorbitant prices 
ef western flour, and simply because thé price of flour 
is now high, our seal will be likely to fag when priccs 
become lower, as they most likely will, even next sea- 
sou. But if we become convinced that it is best for 
us to raise our bread in spite of obstacles and discour- 
agements, not the least of which will be the occasional 
cheapness of western flour, then, as I imagine, great 
advantage will accrue to the farming interest. 1 know 
it has been very difficult for us to raise wheat. And 
for the time being it has doubtless been cheaper to 
buy flour than to raise it ourselves. Whether it would 
or would not have been better in the last thirty years 
to have persevered through difficulties, and raised our 
bread, I will not pre to decide. But with the 
present prospect of suceess, it is fully my opinion that 
we had better start with a determination to raise our 
bread if we mcet no greater difficulties than we have 
for the last ten years. This abject dependence on 
wnother section for the bread that we must have has 
many evils, It not only drains us of our money, but 
it encourages oppressive speculations iu a host of mid- 
dle men, who have proved themselves but too apt to 
profit by it. And then the frauds in inspections, and 
the short weight, and the vile compounds they make 
us eat ; the alum, plaster, and the Lord knows what. 

In raising wheat we shall have obstacles to encoun- 
ter. In the first place we have got to learn the busi- 
ness. How little do most of us know about the prin- 
ciples of wheat raising. We may get an occasional 
good crop on a burn, or on some picce of land where 
we have raised corn, manuring it fer a succession of 
years. But when shall we know how to economize 
manure and tillage in such a way as to ensure a pay- 
ing crop, taking one year with another. In England 
the average yield, I think, is greater than in our 
western States. They do this by superior cultivation 
and high manuring. They get the manure to a con- 
siderable extent from us, in the shape of bones, cotton 
seed and oil-cake. They buy articles of feed and feed 
them whenever they can make the feed pay for itself, 
getting their profit from the manure. In th’s way 
they raise good crops of wheat. We can do so if we 
need. But most of us have the means on our own 
farms which, if rightly economized, will do for us all 
we need. I hope to hear from others on this subject, 
especially from those who can give some knowledge of 
how to raise wheat. I do not pretend to know as 
much as most farmers, but will venture a few su 
tions. First, let no one buy seed wheut ata high 
price, sow it where it cannot produce a good crop, and 
then give up the business in disgust because they get 
& poor crop and flour is lower. Second, let no one 
sow wheat who would not if flour were only from eight 
to twelve dollars per barrel. Third, let those who 
sow wheat be confident that, whatever the difficulties 
to surmount, careful and intelligent pains will secnre 
ultimate success. Fourth, let those who would raise 
what they eat be content to eat what they raise, and 
not sigh after the fashionably white western flour, 
though that whiteness be produced by alum or plaster. 

_ Salem, March, 1897. Apert Pease. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Black Knot---Iits Cause and Cure. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I have noticed in several pa 
inquiries after the cause of ‘‘Withering Leaves’’ and 
the ‘‘Black Knot’’ upon fruit trees, As far as the 
latter is concerned I will explain the cause and cure. 

Last autumn [ discovered several black knots upon 
some of my green gage trees, an determined on an 
| investigation, I at once pulled down the limbs con- 
| taining them and cut them off some two inches below 
the knot, and took them in for a thorough examina- 
tion. 
mon dissecting knife, carcfully dissecting every fibre, 
while I held it over a glass dish upon a sheet of paper. 
Soon I discovered traces of a worm, which was dis- 
lodged and kept in the glass for further inspection. 
Continuing my labors, [ shortly finished the dissec- 
tion with six small worms of the larva species, vary- 
ing from less than a quarter to half an inch in length, 
lively and snappish—perfect savages in their manners, 
for when I pointed a lancet towards their heads they 
would instantly clutch it within their nippers with 
all the venom of an adder, which at once convinced 
me that their bite was poisonous. 

I next sought for the cause of the fungus growth, 
or knot, in which they were found, and discovered 
that nature had provided similar laws for the vegeta - 
ble and animal kingdoms for self-preservation ; for 
while in the animal, nature pours forth its fibrine 
to staunch the bloody nd, so in the vegetable, it 
pours forth its resinous or gelatinous substance to 
er the wound. Now in the case 
-under discussion, these larva fix themselves upon 
some point of the plum or cherry tree and wound 
the bark with their poisonous fangs. JVature imme- 
diately sends forth its gelatinous substance, (th 
never fix upon gum trees) which keeps the bark 
moist, and soon causes the fungus growth. Meantime 
the worm makes other and deeper wounds, which 
causes such a flow of sap that the bark with a woxy 
fibre soon swells and grows entirely over the insect, 
and forms a complete house, well closed up, for it to 
winter in. Thus by their poisonous bite they can 
extend their habitation indefinitely, until they absorb 
all the sap, and the tree dies from its own exertion to 
cure its wounds. 

Now for the remedy. The best thing is to cut the 
limb off and put it into the fire, after the larva 
(worm) has become housed for the winter. But if 
there are ‘‘knots’’ fixed upon a portion of the tree 
which you do not wish to sever, cut it entirely out to 
the solid wood, as Py would a cancer, leaving none 
of the fungus growth above the%surface of the smooth 
bark and let it heal over; the remedy is both safe and 
sure. This should be done late in the fall or winter, 
— te insects = a for the winter and 

re the sap © spring. chips should 
burned to make cure werttef it. ° 5 
It has often distressed me to see whole orchards of 
cherry trees ruined by these mischievous worms, and 
is the time to save all that may be saved, and I 
you and all other editors who love good fruit will 
pe lish the remedy far and wide, that the evil may 
put out of the land. R. T. Oscoop, M. D. 
Orland, Jan. 5, 1867. . 














For the Mains Farmer. 
Barks in Oxen. 


Messrs. Epirors :—The disease of which I spoke, 
known in this section as ‘‘barks,’’ isa disease of the 
urinary organs, and is so called from the substance 
deposited in the sheath very much resembling hemlock 
bark found upon decaying trees, embedded in deposits 
of muck. This substance begins to collect at or near 
the mouth of the sheath, which is more or less sore, 
and unless it be removed, will finally prevent the urine 
from passing out. In severe cases the sheath will fill 
as far back as the scrotum. The ox appears to be in 
general good health, retaining his appetite and thriv- 
ing well so long as he can possibly void his urine, also 
performing his usual amount of labor without seeming 
incon venience. 

The manner of treating such cases in this vicinity is 
to remove all this substance that is possible by insert- 
ing the finger in the sheath and the smearing with 
some kind of grease. This, to 9 certain extent, pre- 
vents the collection of this substance and aids in heal- 
ing the sheath, but does net effeet a permanent cure. 
It is the opinion of those who have had the most ex- 
perience with the disease, that it is caused by a dis- 
eased state of the kidneys, bat my reasons for writing 
to you was to obtain the opinion of scientific men upon 
the subject, and if you can obtain any information 
from this descriptien of the disease, it will be gladly 
received, — O. E. Saunpens. 

Hanover, Jan. 24, 1867. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
In Reply to Mr. Taylor. 


Messrs. Epttogs:—In the Farmer of Feb. 28th is 

a communication “John Taylor,’ which be- 
ins by asserting that, ‘‘In the discussions before the 
rd of Agriculture, lately, relating to the employ- 
ment of artificial fertilizers, everybody seemed to ad- 
mit that in Aroostook their profitable use was out 
the question,”’ and concludes: “‘The members of t 
Beard ought to keep themselves better posted up 
such matters."’ Allow me to say that both the 
tion and the slur are unfounded. The quality 
value of the Cumberland Bone Company’s Su 


were freely 
» and its general use was as emphaticall y 


| 
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mended as seemed ap censidering that the 
pean 7 oy! om was one of the mem- 
bers of the Company. ; ueus. 
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eficial insects, giving rules for destroying the one and | Answers to Inquiries. Communications. * per dozen, room rent $4; the students furnish their! For the Maine Farm r. 


Agricultural Miscellany. 


Science Familiarly Illustrated-—No. 2. 
War Waren Presses SIDEWAYS axp Upwarp. 


“Truth is stenger than fiction.”” The 

osopher is surrounded with mysteries hawt 
upon to accept as a fact what seems to him incredible. 
pany baie fandamental truths of nataral science 
are aparently inconsistent with his every day experi- 
ence and observation. It is net ‘all stupid 
ty which makes the boy slow to learn that the earth 
is round, that the sun is bigger than the earth, and 
that the air has a weight which squeezes up his body 
with a force of five or six tuns. It is proprbly the 
case that the children who do learn these things, are 
helped more by their natural credulity than by con- 
viction of the judgment. And there are many 











ful mechanics can give good orthodox scientific reasons 
for the fact that water presses sideways and upward 
as well as downward? 

Bodies which make a presure in 
their weight generally press downwards only, 
this pressure is exactly a erage to the weight. 
Iu fact the presure and weight in eur common expe- 
rience are the same thing, and upon the conception of 
the case our balances and other weighing machines 
are constructed. The weight is due to the force of 
gravity which pulls in no other direction than down- 
wards, or towards the center ofthe earth. Then why 
can there be any movement sideways or u 

If a lot of bricks be piled ontop of other the 
pressure will bedownward, and is no tendency 
in any other direction. But if we 7 to pile up sand 
in the form of a cclumn we know it spreads out at 
the bottom, and thus in this case there is a tendency 
or pressure sideways. The reason of this can be made 
very clear by observing what takes place when a few 
grains only of sand are experimented with. Sand, 
however, is composed of little round pebbles, and it 
is better for the experiment to take large pebles or 
bullets, as they can be better seen. Place two pebbles 
side by side, and then a third over and between them. 





| the result is that the two are spread apart and the 


in order to be safe [ commenced with a com- | 


' third falls between them; the third has acted 
like a wedge to divide and push them Now 
what takes place in our experiment may by careful 
observation be observed in heaping a large body of 
sand. 

Take a tube shaped like the letter L and pour in 
sand at the topand soon it runs out at the side with a 
er deal of force. If the tnbe be shaped like the 
| letttr U, and the sand be poured in at one end it will 
| rise up in the other. In these simple experiments we 
have plain illustrations of lateral and upward pressure. 

| But it will be observed that the loses force in 
mooving and that it will not go very far in the hori- 

, zontal part of the L tube nor rise very high in the 
U tube. The reason is simply that the particles of sand 
are rough and the friction steps the motion: our sand 
needsjto have a lubricator. The paricles of water 
seem to be very smooth and slippery, so that none of 
the lateral and upward presure is lost by friction, and 
the sideways and upward presure at any given point 
are eqnal to the downward.—Scientific American. 





About Evergreens. 


Almost anything green in charming in winter.— 
This is especially true of evedgreen trees. After the 
severe frosts of autumn have done their work of dis- 


Pers | mantling the forests and changing all nature from its 


velvety green to a dusky brown, and winter in all its 
rigor is upon us; then it is that the eve: appear 
most conspicuous, standing forth in their beauty and 
glory. In travelling about the country and notici 
the naked appearance of many dwellings, uneental 
by scarcely a tree ora shrub of any kind to relieve 
their lonliness, we are led to wonder how the occupants 
; can endure such a state of things, when a few trees of 
different kinds would, especially if evergreen, add so 
‘much to the cheerfulness of a place, by affording a 
delightful shade in summer, and robbing the winter 
months of much of much of their dreariness. 

This deficiency of trees and shru! around our 
farm-houses may be the result of a lack of taste in 
some instances, and in others, the want of experience 
in handling the evergreen. Some people have the 
idea that the spruces of all kinds are very difficult to 
transplant, so as to make them live. This is not the 
case if the operation is performed at the right time-— 
If the trees have been well treated in the nursery, 
they may be transplanted at the same time as decidu- 
ous trees; but the safest and best time to transplant 
evergreens is late in the spring, when the sap is in cir- 
culation, and the tree has started to grow. If done 
well at this time there can scarcely bea failure. Itis, 
however, more difficult to remove from the 
forests, for the reason that not having been werely 
ly transplanted they co’ uently have com iv 
Loaunseuse’ rw taksa from a thicket and 
set in open ground, they are more liable to dry up and 
die before new roots can be formed to supply the mois- 
Still, this liability should 





not deter an 
around his dwelling, even if he 


shrubbery. 

There is a great variety of the class of trees called 
evergreens that are undoubtedly worthy of note, but 
we will mention only a few well-known and hardy sorts 
that succeed well every where, grow rapidly, and 
make beautiful trees, viz., Norway spruce, Scotch pine 
hemlock, white-cedar, balsam fir, and white pine.—, 
These six varieties form the bulk of all the evergreens 
meee BB lnm. Some of these are not only 

utiful when grown singly‘ or forming ps, but 
are also beautiful as well as useful_in hedges, 
screens and wind-breakers. For such purposes the 
hemlock, arbor vits and Norway spruce are the best. 
Hedges made of evergreens are not necessarily expen- 
sive. Plants from two to three feet in hight can be 
purchased for from six to ten dollors a hundred, and 

haps for less in larger quantities; and if set at a 
Stace of taro of Gaon tink a in¢he row, will in 
afew years form a compact that will be found 
useful as well as ornamental. T. in Willingford 
(Conn.) Circular. 





Nurseryman’s Labors. 


We have often thought the labors ofa careful nurs- 
were little appreciated, and 4s compared with 


less renum- 
rate Apes i mc wy than those of any other busi- 
ness. It may be we are mistaken, but we know few 


trees, vines, etc., have to be studied, anda knowledge 
of their whereabouts in the grounds always had, or 
otherwise gross errors would soon occur, and the owner’s 
reputation become sadly damaged. We wish some 
nurseryman would write us outa little show of what 
constitutes a life in that pursuit—it might give the 
people a better impression of the care required to 

ply them with trees. Twenty-three hundred and fif- 
ty-four varities of fruits form the list embraced in one 
nurseryman’s Horticulturist. 





Salt for Gapes. 


Every one has had their say about the gapes; now 
let me tell you how we manage this matter. Former- 
pi To — with corn meal 
ing more or wit every season. 
terly we have salted the dough, and now 
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PORT IN A STORM. 


**Papa,’’ said my sister Effie, one evening as we all 
sat about the drawing-room fire. One after another, 
us » We turned our upon her. 
There she sat, still silent, embroidering the corner o' 
a cambric handkerchief, apparently unaware that she 
had spoken. 

It was a very cold night in the beginning of winter. 
My father had come home early, and we had dined 
early, that we might have a long evening together, for 
it was my father and mother’s wedding day, and we 
always kept it as the homeliest of holidays. My fath- 
er was sented in an easy chair by the chimney corner, 
with a jug of Burgundy near him, and my mother sat 
7 side, now and then taking a sip out of his 


Effie was now nearly nineteen; the rest of us were 
younger. What she was thinking about we did not 
know then, though we could all guess now. Sudden- 
ly she looked up, and seeing all eyes fixed upon her, 
became either aware or suspicious, and blushed rosy 


**You spoke to me, Effie. What. was it, my dear?’’ 

**O yes, papa. I wanted te ask you whether you 
wouldn’t tell us, to-night, the story about how 
you %”? 

“Well, my love?’’ 

*‘About how you—’’ 

“Iam listening, my dear.’’ 

“I mean, about mamma and you.’’ 

“Yes, yes. About howl got your mamma for a 
—_ to you. Yes. I paid a dozen of port for 

er.’’ 

We all and each exclaimed Papa! and my mother 
laughed. 

“Tell us all about it,’’ was the general 

“Well, I will,’’ answered my father. 
gin at the beginning, though.” 

And, filling his glass with Burgundy, he began: 

“As far back as [ can remember, I lived with my 
father in an old maner-house in the country. It did 
not belong to my father, but to an elder brother of 
his, who at that time was captain of a seventy-four. 
He loved the sea more than his life; and as yet, ap- 
parently, had loved his ship better than any woman. 
At least he was not married. 

My mother had been dead for some years, and my 
father was now in very delicate health. He had never 
been strong, and since my mother’s death, I believe, 
though I was tvo young to notice it, he had pined 
away. Iam not going to tell you anything about 
him just pow, because it does net belong to my story. 
When I was about five years old, as nearly as I can 
judge, the doctor advised him'to leave England. The 
house was put into the hands of an agent to let,—at 
least, so I suppose; ond he took me with him to Ma- 
deira, where he died. I was brought home by his 
servant, and, by my uncle’s directions, sent to a 
ps from there to;Eton, and from there to 

xford. 

Before I had finished my studies, my uncle had 
been an admiral for some time. The year before I 
left Oxford, he married Lady Georgiana Thornbury, a 
widow lady, with one daughter. Thereupon, he bade 
farewell to the sea, though I dare say he did not like 
the parting, and retired with his bride to the house 
where he was born—the same house I told you I was 
born in which had been in the family for generations, 
and which your cousin now lives in. 

It was late in the autumn when they arrived at 
Culverwood. They were no sooner settled than my 
uncle wrote to me, inviting me to spend Christmas- 
tide with them at the old place. And here you may 
see that my story has arrived at its beginning. 

It was with strange feelings that I entered the 
house. It looked so old-fashioned, and stately, and 
grand, to eyes which had been accustomed to all the 
modern commonplaces! Yet the shadowy recollections 
which hung about it gave an air of homeliness to the 
place, which, along with the grandeur, occasioned a 
sense of rare delight. For what can be better than to 
feel that you are in stately company, and at the same 
time perfectly at home init? Iam grateful to this 
day for the lesson I had from the sense of which I 
haye spoken,—that of mingled awe and tenderness in 
the t of the old hall as I entered it for the first 
time after fifteen years, having left it a mere child. 

I was cordially received by my old uncle and my 
new aunt. But the moment Kate Thornbury entered 
I lost my heart, and have never found it again te this 
day. I get on wonderfully well without it, though, 
for I have got agro ted ‘ “a pnd ye I find 
my own, which, t fore, I hope I never ot 

My father glanced at my mother as he said this, 
and she returned his look in a way which I can now 
interpret as a quiet, satisfied confidence. But the 
tears came in Effie’s She had trouble before 
long, poor girl! But it is not her story I have to tell. 
My father went on: 

**Your mother was prettier then than she is now, 


“I must be- 


said my mother, speaking for the first time in the 
the story. 
“See there, girls,”’ said my father. ‘You are al- 
ways so confident in first impressions, and instinctive 
t! Iwas awkward because, as I said, I fell 
love with your mother the moment I saw her; 
i regarded her as an intruder into the old 
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emptory order to his wine-merchant in Liv » te 
let him have thirty eg 
took 


faliing spar in the battle of Aboukir. 

“That night I remember well. I lay in bed won- 
dering whether I might venture to say a word, or even 
to give a hint to your mother that there was a word 
that pined to be said ifit might. All at once I heard 
a whine of the wind in the old chimney. How well I 
knew that whine! For my kind aunt had taken the 
trouble to find out from me what room I had occupied 
as a boy, and, by the third night I spent there, she 
had got it ready for me. I jumped out of bed and 

that the snow was falling fast and thick. I 
jumped into bed again and began wondering what my 
uncle would do if the port did not arrive. And then 
I thought that, ifthe snow went on falling as it did, 
and if the wind rose any higher, it might turn out 
that the roads through the hilly part of Yorkshire in 
which Culverwood lay, might very well be blocked up. 

“The north-wind doth blow, 
And we shall have snow, 
And what wi!l my uncle do then, poor thing? 
He’ll run for his 
But he will run short, 
And have too much water to drink, poor thing.” 


With the iafluences of the chamber of my childhood 
crowding upon me,I kept repeating the travestied 
rhyme to myeelf till I fell asleep. 

Now, boys and girls, if I were writing a novel, I 
should like to make you, somehow or other, put te- 
gether the facts—that [ was in the room I have men- 
tioned; that I had been in the cellar with my uncle 
for the first time that evening; that I had seen my 
uncle’s distress, and heard his reflection upon his fa- 
ther. I may add that I was net myself, even then, so 
indifferent to the merits of a good glass of port as to 
be unable to enter into my uncle's dismay, and that of 
his guests at last, if they should find that the snow- 
storm had actually closed up the sweet approaches of 
the expected port. IfI was personally indifferent to 
the matter, I fear it is to be attributed to your mother 
and ‘not to myself. 

**Nonsense!’’ interposed my mother once more. ‘“‘I 
never knew such a; man for making little of himself 
and much of other people. You never drank a glass 
too much pert in your life.’’ 

**That’s why I’m so fond of it, my dear,”’ returned 
my father. ‘I declare you make me quite discontent- 
ed with my pig-wash hc re.”’ 

That night I had a dream. 
The next day the visitors began to arrive. Before 
the evening after, they had all come.” There were five 
of them—three tars and two land-crabs, as they called 
each other when they got jolly, which, by the way, 
they would not have done long without me. 
My uncle’s anxiety visibly increased. Each guest, 
as he came down to breakfast, received each morning 
a more constrained greeting.—I beg your pardon, la- 
dies; I forgot to mention that my aunt had lady visi- 
tors, of course. But the fact is, it is only the port- 
drinking visitors, in whom my story is interested, al- 
ways excepted your mother. 
These ladies my admiral uncle greeted with some- 
thing even approaching to servility. I understood 
him well enough. He instinctively sought to make a 
rty to protect him when the awful secret of his cel- 
ar should be found out. But for two preliminary 
days or so, his resources would serve; for he had plen- 
ty of excellent claret and Madeira—stuff I don’t know 
much about—and beth Jacob and himself condescend- 
ed to manceuvre a little. 


mas eve did. I was sitting in my room, - trying to 
write a song for Kate—that’s your mother, my dears 
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“IT know, papa,’’ said Effie, as if she were very 
knowing to know that. 

When my uncle came into the room, looking like 
Sintram with Death and the Other One after him— 
that’s the nonsense you read to me the other day, isn’t 
it, Effie? 

‘*Not nonsense, dear papa,’’? remonstrated Effie; | 
and I loved her for saying it, for surely that is not 
nonsense. 

**T didn’t mean it,’’ said my father; and turning to 
my mother, added: ‘It must be your fault, my dear, 
that my children are so serious that they always take 
a joke for earnest.”’ However, it was no joke with 
uncle. If he didn’t look ‘ike Sintram, he looked like 
t’other one. 

“The roads are frozen,—I mean snowed up,’ he 
said. ‘*There’s just one bottle of port left, and what 
Captain Calker will say—I dare say I know, but I'd 
rather not. Damn this weather!—God forgive me!— 
that’s not right—but it is trying, ain’t it, my boy?”’ 

‘What will you give me for dozen of port, uncle?’’ 
was all my answer. 

“Give you? I'll give you Culverwood, you rogue.”” 

**Done,”’ I cried. 

“That is,’? stammered my uncle, ‘‘that is,’’ and he 
reddened like the funnel of one of his hated steamers, 
*‘that is, you knew, always provided, you know. It 
wouldn’t be fair to Lady Georgiana, now, would it? 
I put it to yourself—if she took the trouble, you know. 
You understand me, my boy!”’ 

‘**That’s of course, uncle,’’ I said. 

“Ah! I see you’re a gentleman like your father, not 
to trip a man when he stumbles,’’ said my uncle. For 
such was the dear old man’s sense of honor, that he 
was actually uncomfortable about the hasty promise 
he had made without first specifying the exception. 
The exception, you know, has Culverwood at the pres- 
ent hour, and right welcome he is. 

“Of course, uncle,”’ I said,—**between gentlemen, 
you know. Still, 1 want my joke out, too. What 
will you give me for a dozen of port to tide you over 
Christmas day?’’ 

“Give you, my boy? I'll give you—’’ 

But here he checked himself as one that had been 
burned already. 

«*Bah!’’ he said,tarning his back,and going towards 
the door; ‘‘what’s the use of joking about serious af- 
fairs like this?”’ 

And so he left the room. And I let him go. ForI 
had heard that the road from Liverpool was impassi- 
ble, the wind and snow having continued every day 
since that night of which I told you. Meantime, I 
had never been able to summon the courage to say 
one word to your mother—I beg her pardon, I mean 
Miss Thornbury. 

Christmas day arrived. . My uncle was awful to be- 
held. His friends were evidently anxious about him. 
They thought he was ill. There was such a hesitation 
about him, like a shark with a bait, a flurry, likes 
whale in his last agonies. He had a horrible secret 
which he dared not tell, and which yet would come 
out of his grave at the appointed hour. 


Down in the kitchen the roast beef and turkey were 
meeting their deserts. Up in the store-room—for 
ana was not above housekeeping, any more 

than her daughter—the ladies of the house were doing 
their part; and [ was oscillating between my uncle 
and his niece, making wyself umazingly usefal, now 
to one and now to the other. The turkey and the 


h or with checse indiscriminately—with eager eyes 
I watched how the last bottle dwindled out its fading 





The wine did not arrive. But the morning of Christ- | 


“Will you give me Kate? I want Kate,” I whis- 


of old, in some way 
events, I said to her— 

**Kate,’’—we had got so far even then—‘‘my uncle 
hasn’t another bettle of port in his cellar. nsider 
what a state General Fortescue will be in soon. He’l! 
be tipsy for want of it. Will you come and help me 
to find a bottle or two?’’ 

She rose at once, with a white-rose blush—so deli- 
cate I don’t believe any one saw it but myself. But 
the shadow ofa stray ringlet could not fall on her 
cheek without my seeing it. k 

When we got into the hall, the wind was roaring 
loud, and the few lights that were flickering and wav- 
ing gustily with alternate light and shade across the 
old portraits which I had known so well as a child, 
—for I used to think what each would say first, if he 
or she came down out of the frame and spoke te me. 

I stopped, and taking Kate's hand, I said,— 

I daren’t let you come farther, Kate, before I tell 

another thing: my uncle has promised, if I find 

im a dozen of port—you must have seen what a state 

the poor man is in—to let me say something to you, 

—I suppose he meant your mamma, but I prefer say- 

ing it to you, if you will let me. Will you come and 
help me find the port?”’ 

She said nothing, but took upa candle that was on 
the table in the hall, and s waiting. I ventured 
to look at her. Her face was now celestial rosy red, 
and [ could not doubt that she had understood me. 
She looked so beautiful that I stood staring at her 
without moving. What the servants could have been 
about, that not one of them crossed the hall, I can’t 
think. 

At last Kate laughed and said, “‘Well?’”’ I started, 
and I dare say took my turn at blushing. At least [ 
did not know what to say. I had forgogten all about 
the guests inside. ‘‘Where’s the portt’’ said Kate. 
I caught hold of her hand again and kissed it.”” 

**You needn’t be quite so minute in your account, 
my dear,”’ said my mother, smiling. 

‘I will be more careful in future, my love,’’ return- 
ed myefather. 

“‘What do you want me to do?”’ said Kate. 

““Only to hold the candle for me,’’ I answered, re- 
stored to my seven senses at last; and, taking it 
from her, I led the way and she followed, till we had 
passed through the kitchen and reached the cellar- 
stairs. These were steep and awkward, and she let 
me help her down.”’ : 

“Now, Edward!’* said my mother. ' 

‘Yes, yes, my love, I understand,’’ returned my 


er. 

Up to this time your mother had askel no ques- 
tions; but when we stood in that vast, low cellar, 
which we had made several turns to reach, and I 
gave her the candle, and took up great crowbar 
which laid on the floor, she said at last— 

‘Edward, are you going to bury me alive? what are 
you going to do!’’ 

‘lm going to dig you eut,”’ I said, for I was near- 
ly beside myself with joy, asI struck the crowbar 
like a battering-ram into the wall. You can fancy, 
John, that I didn’t work the werse that Kate was 
holding the candle for me. 

Very soon, though with great effort, I had dis- 
lodged a brick, and the next blow I gave into the hole 
sent back a dullecho. I was right! 

I worked now like a madman, and, in a very few 
minutes more, I had discharged the whole of the 
brick-thick wall which filled up an archway of stone 
and curtained an ancient door, in the lock of which 
the key now showed itself. It had been well greased, 
and [ turned it without much difficulty. 

I took the candle from Kate, and led her into a spa- 
cious region of sawdust, cobweb, and wine-fungus. 

‘**There, Kate!’’ I cried, in delight. 

**But,”’ said Kate, ‘will the wine be good?’’ 

“General Fortescue will answer you that,’’ I return- 
ed, exultantly. ‘*Now come, and hold the light again 
while I find the port-bin.’’ 

I soon found not one, but several well-filled port- 
bins. Which to chooseI could nottell. I must chance 
that. Kate carried a bottle and the candle, and I 
carried two bottles very carefully. We put them 
down in the kitchen with orders that they should not 
be touched. We had soon carried the dozen to the 
hall-table by the dining-room door. 

When at length, with Jacob chuckling and rub- 
bing his hands behind us, we entered the dining- 
room, Kate and I, for Kate would not part with her 
share of the joyfal business, loaded with a level bot- 
tle in each hand, which we carefully erected on the 
sidebord, I presume, from the sfare of the company, 
that we presented a rather remarkable appearance,— 
Kate in her white muslin, and I in my best clothes, 
covered with brick-dust and cobwebs and lime. But 
we could not be half so arousing to them as they were 
tous. There they sat with the dessert before them, 
but with no wine-decanters forthcoming. How long 
they had sat thus, I have no idea. If you think your 
mamma has, you may ask her. Captain Calker and 
General Fortescue looked positively white about the 
gills. My uncle, clinging to the last hope, despairing- 
ly, had sat still and said nothing, and the guests eould 
not understand the awful delay. Even Lady Georgi- 
ana had begun to fear a mutiny in the kitchen, or 
something equally awful. But to see the flash that 

across my wncle’s face, when he saw us ap- 
r with poised arms! He immediately began to 
pretend that nothing had been the matter. 

**What the deuce has kept you, Ned, my boy?”’ he 
said. ‘Fair Hebe,’’ he went on, ‘I beg your pardon. 
Jacob, you can goen decanting. It was very care- 
less of you to forget it. Meantime, Hebe, bring that 
bottle to General Jupiter, there. He’s got a cork- 
screw in the tail of his robe, or I’m mistaken.’’ 

Out came General Fortescue’s corkscrew. I was 
trembling once more with anxiety. The cork gave the 
genuine plop; the bottle was lowered; glug, glug,— 
glug, came from its beneficient throat and out flowed 
something tawny asa lion’s mane. The General lift- 
ed it lazily to his lips, saluting his nose on the way. 

**Fifteen! by Gyeove!”’ he cried. ‘Well, Admiral, 
this was worth waiting for! Take care how you de- 
cant that, Jacob—on peril of your life.”’ 

My uncle was triumphant. He winked hard at 
me not to tell. Kate and I retired, she te change her 
dress, I to get mine well brushed, and my hands wash- 
ed. By the time I returned to the dining-room, no 
one had any questions to ask. For Kate, the ladies 
had gone to the drawing-room before she was ready, 
and I believe she had some difficulty in keeping my 
uncle’s counsel. But she did. Need I say that was 
the happiest Christmas I ever spent? 

‘But how did you find the cellar papa?’’ asked Effie. 

‘*Where are your brains, Effie? Don’t you remem- 
ber I told you that I had a dream?”’ 

“Yes. But you don’t mean to say the existence of 
that wine-cellar was revealed to you in a dream?”’ 

“But I do, indeed. I had seen the wine-cellar built 
up just before we left for Madeira. It was my father’s 
plan for securing the wine when the house was let.— 
And very well it turned out for the wine, and me too. 
I had forgotten all about it. Everything had conspir- 
ed to bring it tomy memory, but had just failed of 
success. I had fallen asleep under all the influences I 
told you of,—influences from the region of my child- 
hood. They operated still when I was asleep, and all 
other distracting influences being removed, at length 
roused in my sleeping brain the memory of what I 
had seen. In the morning [ remembered not my dream 
only, but the event of which my dream was a repro- 
duction. Still, I was under considerable doubt about 
the place, and in this I followed the dream only, as 
near as | could judge.’’ M 

The Admiral kept his word, and enterposed no dif- 
ficulties between Kate and me. Not that, to tell the 
truth, I was ever very anxious about that rock ahead ; 
but it was very possible that his fastidious honor or 
pride might have occasioned a considerable interfer- 
ence with our happiness fora time. As it turned 
out, he could not leave me Culverwood, and I regret- 


La-| ted the fact as little as he did himself. His gratitude 


to me was, however, excessive, assuming occasion - 
ally ludicrous outbursts of thankfulness. I do not 
believe he could have been more grateful if I had 
saved his ship and its whole crew. For his hospitali- 
ty was at stake! Kind old man?’ 

Here ended my father’s story, with a light sigh, a 
gaze into the bright coals, a kiss of my mother’s hand 
which he held in his, and another glass of Burgundy. 


How to “Finish” a Daughter. 


1. Be always telling her how pretty she is. 

2. Instil in her mind a proper love of dress. 

3. Accustom her to so much pleasure that she is 
never happy »t home. 

4. Allow her to read nothing but novels. 

5. Teach ber all the accomplishments, but none of 
the utilities of life. 

6. Keep her in the darkest ignorance of the myste- 
ries of eepin 


housekeeping. 
death| 7. Initiate her into the principle that it is vulgar to 
do ; 


yours, and you muat look upon her escape as nothing 
short of a miracle. sity 














graces NOTICE. 


em grpased to cudhnnge cauthieg, Se cory at prices that defy 


OVERCOATS. 


Mescew Beaver Overconts mate to order, 
SUITS. 


Coats, Pants and Vests, aft weol, 
PANTS AND VESTS. 
Pants and Vests, 


Also, A VERV LARGS STOCK OF 


FINE WOOLLENS! 


including all the novelties of the season, which will be sold by the 
yard or made into garments at equally low prices. 


A LARGE LOT OF 
FURNISHING GOODS, 


which will be sold cheaper than can be purchased elsewhere. 
(7 Particular attention paid to OUTTING, to be made out of 


Btere. 
(7 Don’t ail to call before purchasing, as you can save money 
by so doing. 
w. PF. CHISAM. 
Water, Cor. Bridge Street, Augusta. 
wee? AMERICAN STEAMSHIP CO. 
OPPOSITION LINE TO 
California, via Nicaraugua, 


Every 20 Days, 
WITH PASSENGERS, FREIGHT, AND U. 8. MAILS. 





Ox Tes FroLLowia Finst-cLass Srsamsuips: 
On the Atlantic Ocean. Connecting on Pacifie Ocean. 
SANTIAGO DE CUBA, AMERICA, 
8AN FRANCISCO, MOSES TAYLOR, 
NICARAUGUA, NEBRASKA, 
DAKOTA, NEVADA. 


Passage and Freights at Reduced Rates. 


SAILING DAYS FROM NEW YORK. 
January eth ond 80th, 1887. | April 20th, 


“| May 10th and 30th, 
March 10thand 30th, “ | June 20th 
And every twenty days thereafter, leaving on the Saturday pre 
vious whea a Regular Sailing Day comes on Sunday. For further 
iuformation appiy to the NORTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP CO 
i. WEBB, t, 54 Exchange Place, N. Y. 
D. N. Carrixctox, Agent, 
177 West St., cor. Warren, N. Y. 


1867. 
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REMOVAL. 
w.F. SMITH & CO., 


(svOCESSORS TO POND AND SMITH,) 
Have removed to the South Store in the 


NEW GRANITE BLOCE, 
Water Street, 


Nearly Opposite the Post Office, 
Where they offer for sale a large and well seleeted Stock of 


Hardware, [ron and Steel, Glass, 
Cutlery Mechanics’ Toels, Oil Cloth Carpetings, Building 
Leather Belting, Weymouth Nails, and 
every description of goods usually kept in such an 
AT THE LOWSST MARKET PRICES. 


W. F. SMITH & rs 





Augusta, Jan. 29, 1867 
W. KINSMAN!! 
e 
KF. W. KINSMAN. 





F. W. KINSMAN!! 


F. W. KINSMAN,. 
Has just opened 
Has just opened 
Art No. 8, Barpse’s Brock! 
At No. 8, #ainGe’s BLocx ! 
Art No. 8, Burpee’s Brock ! 
A New Stock of 
A New Stoek of 
A New Stock of 
Drugs, Medicines, Chemicals, Patent Medi-« 
cines, Fancy and Teilct Articles, 
&c., &c , &e., 
&e., &e., &c., 
Call and see the New Store and the New Goods! 
Call and see the New Store and the New Goods ! 
Call and see the New Store and the New Goods ! 
No. 8, Bripcr’s BLock, 
No. 8, Barper’s Biocx, 
Water Street ! Augusta ! 
Water Street ! Augusta ! 
Call and see ! 
Call and see! 
not forget the place, No. 8 Bridge’s Block, directly opposite 


Do 
the old stand. eoptls 





WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


For CONSUMPTION, it is the only reliable remedy known. It 
in th ds of inst f patients that seemed past 
hope of recovery ; and, in tens of thousands, has arrested the 


discnse jn ite primary stages, and restored the patient to robust 


BRONCHITIS.—Its effects in this troublesome disease are 
very marked. It is necessary to persist in its use for a consider- 
able length of time. 

FEM:sLE DEBILITY —To sustain and augment the vital 
forces ; to make new, rich, and pure blood; to bulid up the 
nervous system ; to restore energy to the mind and body, nothing 
can be better adapted than this preparation. 

In Asthma, General Debility, Emaciation, Coughs, it is a reli- 
able remedy. 








MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, 
166 CUURT STREET, BOSTON. 
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MPORTANT TO FARMERS, 
EVERLASTING HEDGES. 


A substantial hedge warranted in four years. 


We invite the attention of the Farmers of Maine to our choice 
lot of English Hedge Willow, for hedging. They are highly rec- 
commended by ali our Agriculturists as combinding 


Cheapness, Beauty and Profit. 


Requiring the least time and labor and less than one half the 
cost of common fencing. 


Price per thousand, $10.00—five thousand, $45.00. 


We warrant each cutting Imported English Willow, eut from 

seven year old stock ; will not spread from the roots, and the on- 
y species of willow that will grow on High Ground. 

As an investment, the cultivation of these willows stands un- 
rivaled and are (10,000 cuttings) producing five thousand pounds | 
yearly without any care whatever after the first year, and being | 
used in the manufacture of willow Baskets there is an increasing 
demand and ready sale at two hundred dollars per ton. Full di- 
rectiozs will be sent on receipt of above price. 


KENDALL & WHITNEY, 
Agricultural Wareheuse. 


OLD CITY HALL, Portland Me. 
7 Orders solicited i: amediately. Sot 


rae NOTICE, 
Ny 


TO THE CITIZENS OF AUGUSTA 
and vicinity. 

Those wishing to purchase Harnesses, Bridles, Saddles, Summer 
and Winter Biankets, Whips, Ladies’ and Gents’ Riding Saddles, 
Trunks, Valises, &c., &c., Ladies’ and Gents’ Traveling Bags, 
will do well to call and examine the largest and best selected stoek 
ever offered to the citizens of Augusta and vicinity, at 


COLLER & HAMILTON’S, 
Neo. 101 Water Street, Augusta, Me. 


URNITURE NOTICE! 


For sale CHEAP FOR CASH at No. 6, Bridge’s Block. 
300 Cane and Wood chairs; ‘ 
100 Sofas and Stuffed chairs; 
100 Willow and Children’s chairs; 
100 Folding and Office chairs; 
300 Bureaus, Sinks, and Tables; 
100 Chamber and Spring beds, 
125 Matresses, Feather beds; 
800 Bracketts and Oval frames; 
400 Engravings and Photographs; 
150 Mirrorsand Writing desks; 
100 Work boxes and Willow baskets; 
175 Cane and Wood stools; 
100 French and Cottage bedsteads. 
Dee. 18th 1866. au C. RK. & H. W. WELLS. 


EMOVAL. 
FOWLER, HAMLEN & SMITH, 
Have removed their stock of 
DRY GOODs, 
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To Their Old Stand, Vo. 5 Worth’s Block, 
Where, on MONDAY, Dec. 24th, they will be prepared to show | 
their customers a fine assortment of FOREIGN and DOMESTIC) 
DRY GOODS at very low prices. 

We shall continue the manufacture of LADIES and MISSES 
CLOAKS, in the latest styles and all garments of our manufacture | 

willbe warranted to fit. Please call and examine our stock. 
3 FOWBER, HAMLEN, & SMITH 


E FENNO & SON, 
. 
Dealers in 


BOOKS, STATIONERY AND ROOM PAPER, 





Ne. 2 Nerth’s Block, Water St, 
5 AUGUSTA, ME. 
OSWORTH’S 
STOCK OF WOOLEN GOODS IS LARGE, 
and selling off at low prices. ; 
BoswoRrTz 
is constantly making up, and selling garments at prices that can 
not be beaten. 
BoswornTz 
is not enl low 
ing them apy se hee 
doors south Ken. Bridge. 
ee SEWING MACHINE. 
MAKES FOUR DISTINCT STITCHES, 





but is mak - 
F 





It combines all the geod qualities of other first class machines, | 


possesses many overy any and all of them. 

his bo oly uabicbeaieect making MORE THAN ONE 
KIND OF STITCH. 

Call and examine the machine at the store of the subseriber or 
a his house on Winthrop Street. 

THOMAS C. NOBLE, 
Agent for Augusta and vicinity, 

2a Water Street, Auguata. 


Poss STEAM ENGINES, 
Combining the maximum of 
DURABILITY AND BOONOMY, 
i SS sama 
cireulars sent ou application. 








J. ©. HOADLEY & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


G, 2 « H.W. SMITHS 
® 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


<- 


The AMERICAN ORGANS are the ONLY REAL REED OR 
GANS now before the pubiic. The only Organ having a 


REVERBERATING SOUND or WIND CHEST, 


which has the same important part to perform asthe Sounding 
Board has in the Piano Forte (to give body and resonance of tone) 
and without which the Organ becomes merely a Melodeen in an 
Organ Case. The American Organs not only have the Wind Chest 
or Sound Box, but have the large Organ Bellows, giving power 
and great steadiness of tone. These with their extreme fine voicia- 
of the Reeds and perfecting ofthe tone, make them the MOST PER- 
FECT ORGAN KNOWN. These great improvements and supe- 
riority of tone and workmanship of the AMERICAN ORGANS 
place them in the front rank as the best, and command a higher 
price than any other reed instrument in the Market. A careful 
examination of them, in comparison with others, will quickly 
show their superiority. 
New Instructor. 
“THE AMERICAN ORGAN, 
Or Organists’ Parlor Companion.” 
Mailed free on receipt of $2.00. 
Warerooms and Manufactory, Tremont opposite Waltham Street 
Boston, Mass. 6m44* 





ARTHA WASHINGTON 

HAIR RESTORER. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN! 
Your are getting old and trouble 
has made you gray. You wish 
to hoid back the hand of time and 
remain young as long a8 you can. 
To do this employ something 
which restores your hair to its 
original color, which does not dye 
it nor color the skin, keeps the 
hair healthy and makes it grow 
on the bald spots, if any such you 


SIMONDS & Co., Prepricters, 
FITZWILLIAM, N. H. 


Sold in Augusta by F. W. KINSMAN. 2m9 


qya= MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


AUGUSTA MAINE, 


Home Office in Williams Block, Augusta. 
Directors Office, No. 80 W St., Boston. 
New York Office, No. 161 Broadway, N. Y. 
Marne Directors: 
JOSEPH H. WILLIAMS, 
JOSEPH BRADSTREET, 
JOHN D. LANG, 





Augusta, 
Gardiner, 
Vassalboro’. 


The sybecriber having been appointed Agent for this Company 
for Augusta and vicinity. is prepared to receive applications for 
insurance on lives in ail the usual forms of 


TERM, LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICES. 


Oy This is the only Life Insurance Company operating in this 
State under a charter from Maine—and it is doing a large and suo- 
cessful business in Massachusetts, New York, and other States, 
which has increased tenfold in the last four years; the total amount 
of Premiums the past cight months of the current year being over 

$500,000.00, 
and the amount insured by its Policies during that period being 
$5,699,350.00. 

It has paid for losses between the date of its organization in 1849 
and Dec. 31 1865, the sum of 

$944,000.00. 7 

Inthe Massachusetts and New York Insurance Commissioners’ 
Reports for the years 1864 and 1865 may be found abundant tes. 
timony to the safety, good management and remarkable success of 
this company. 

Augusta References. 


(Most of whom are insured in this Company). 
Hon. Lor M. Morritt, Hon. Ricuarp D. Rice, 
Hon. Joun L. Cur.er, Hon. Dayte, WiLiaMs, 
Capt. Bens. H. Giterern, U.S. A., Rev. E.H. W Sacre. 
Co. Georges W. Sranuer, Prest. First National Bank, 
Ww. R. Surrn, Esq , Cashier ad - - 
Bruxy. H. Cusmman, Prest. Granite ad 
Wa. T Jouxson, Cashier, ed bad 
Josep A. Homan, Editor of Maine Farmer. 
7 Phamphiets and all desired information to be had at the 
office of the Company, immediately over the Banking Room of the 
First Nationa! Bank. G@. P. COC E, Agent. 
Augusta, Oct. 8, 1866. ar 


MALL’S 


NATIONAL CLAIM AGENCY, 
Gardiner Maine. 

All Claims of SOLDIERS, SEAMEN, WIDOWS, ORPHANS 
and ILELRS, against the U. 8. Goverument, promptiy adjusted by 
this Agency, 

Which is doing the largest Business of any 
similar Agency in the State. 


Any person sending us a true statement of their case by letter (50 


” 
” 





cts enclosed) will receive a correct statement of what is due them |. 


together with one of our “PENSION and BOUNTY GULDES”’ 
explaining who are entitled under existing laws. 


ONE, TWO AND THREE YEARS MEN 


discharged for DISABILITY will learn something to their advant. 
age by writing us (with stamp enclosed). 
We also purchase LAND WARRANTS (REVOLUTIONARY 
and MEXICAN). Those having such will do well to notify us. 
No charge in any case.unless successful. Address all commu- 
A. H. SMALL, General Solicitor. 
Gardiner, Me 





GAsaae CANKER REMEDX, 


Fer the Cure of Diphtheria, Commen Sore 
Throat, and Canker in the Mouth. 


(Patented June 26th, 1866.) 


This Mndicine has been used in hundreds of cases of Diph- 
theria, and has proved to be superior te anything before the pub- 
lic for this terrible disease. Read the following 


R dation ? 


Mr. Satie—Dear Sir:—That dread disease—Diphtheria, vis- 
ited this neighborhood during the past winter assuming a virulent 
type. The first case in my own family, I believe, with the aid of 
our best physicians, would have proved fatal, had I not been in- 
duced te try your “Canker Remedy” which operated wonderful- 
ly upon the disease, and I believe the remedy, under Providence, 
saved the life of my child. I have had several cases of Diphthe- 
ria in my fami'y since, and have used no other remedy but ap ex- 
ternal application of pork or mustard upon the throat, aod this 
treatment has proved entirely successful in every case where to 
my knowledge it has been tried. Ihonestly betieve that your 
‘Canker Remedy’ is the best if not the only remedy yet discov- 
ered for this dreadful disease, and no family should be without it. 

Yours respectfully, L. H. STOVER, 

Harpswell Center, April 17, 1866. ’ 

W. F. PHILLIPS, wholesale Agent, Portland; C. K. PAR 
TRIDGE, Augusta. 3m7 


H°’. SEWING MACHINES, 








With the latest improvements, 
FOR MANUFACTURING AND FAMILY SEWING. 


The most simple, practical, and durable sewing mechine in use. 
It is perfectly reliable on every variety of fabric. Agents wanted 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 
59 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


MIGHTIER THAN THE 
SWORD.” 


3m7 
6 oan PEN IS 





The Gold Pen---Best and Cheapest of Pens. 


MORTON’S GOLD PENS, 
THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 
For sale at his Headquarters, 
Ne. 25 Maiden Lane, New York, 


and by duly appointed Agents at the same prices. 
A Catalogue, with full description of Sizes and Prices, sent on 
receipt of letter postage. 
6m50 A. MORTON. 
AY STATE LUMBER DEPOT. 


Office, No. 441 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


The undersigned have established, in connection with their well 
known “Bay State Moulding Manufactory” an extensive yard 
for the purchase and sale of Lumber, giving especial attention to 
SEASONED HARD WOODS, and now offer for sale a jarge and 
well-selected stock of Black Walnut, Chesnut, Butternut, Syca- 
more, Maple, Cedar, Whitewood, Oak, Ash, Cherry &c., in 

, plank, joists, &e., to which they respectfully invite the at- 

of purch Also, Com and Hard Pine, all qualities, 
rough or dressed, for floors, sheathing, &c., Spruce floor boards 
worked and kiln-dried ready for immediate use. 

Our facilities for sn»plying the wants of builders are unsurpass- 








factory manner—thus saving the time and expense of a visit to 


the city. 

Rosewood veneers, slabs and logs of any desired quality, at less 
than New York prices. Price lists of moulding lumber, doors, 
brackets, &c., onapplication. Address orders and com- 
munications to 10ur JOSHPH F. PAUL & 00. 





E G. STORER, 
e 


(Successor to CONY & FARRAR.) 
DEALER IN 
BEEF, PORK, LAMB, 

Mutton, Poultry, Tripe, Sausages, Salt Provis- 

ions, &c., of the Best Quality, 
Also, constantly on hand, a variety of Fruit and Vegetables. Cash 

and highest prices paid for Beef, Round Hog, Poultry, &e. 
Water 8t., opposite Post Office, Augusta Me. thao 





Fe® SALE. 
OUR COUNTRY SALT PORK BY THE BARREL. 
Also. wanted 
200 POUNDS LEAF SAGE. 
JOHN G. ADAM’S 9 
AUGUSTA MARKET, 


New Granite Block, Market Square. 


Augusta, Nov. 10, 1866. dour 


| | meomaned SMITH, 
REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
PO?FTER’S LANDING, MABYLAND, 
FARMS OF ALL FOR SALE. 


information desired regarding uetion of 
Semier win be given te preston 


ly22 Potter's Landing, Caroline Md. 
CAN BUY OF WILLS, 
x cath Granulated Sugar, for 16 cents per pound. 











MIRACULOUS. 
The old, the young, the middle aged unite to praise 
HALL’S VEGETABLE SICILIAN 


HAIR RENEWER. 


It is an entirely new scientific discovery, combining many of 
the most powerful and restorative agents in the vegetable king- 


We have such confidence in its merits, and are so sure it willdo 
all we claim for it, that we offer 


$1,000 Reward 


If the Srcmian Ham Rewvewer does not give satisfaction in all 
cases when used in strict accordance with our instmuctions. 


HALL’S 
VEGETABLE SICILIAN HAIR RENEWER 
has proved itse!f to be the most perfect preparation for the Hair 


ever offered to the public. 
d, and 


It is a vegetable compound, no injurious proper- 
ties whatever. 


It is not a Dye, it strikes at the Roots and fills the glands with 
new life and coloring matter. 


It will Restore Gray Hair to its Original Color. 
It will Keep the Hair from falling out. It 
cleanses the Scalp, and makes the Hair 
Soft, Lustrous and Silken. 


It is a Splendid Hair Dressing ! 


No person, old or young, should fail to use it. It is recom- 
mended and used by the FIRST MEDICAL AUTHORITY. 

ay Ask for Hat.’s Vecurasie Sictuian Hain Renewes, and 
take no other. 

The Proprietors offer the Sicilian Hair Renewer to the public 
entirely confident that it will bring back the hair to its original 
color, promote its growth, and in nearly all cases where it has 
fallen off will restore it, unless the person is very aged. 


R. P. HALL & CO., Preprietors, 


NASHUA, N. BH. 
7 Sold by all Druggists. eoply26 
pyats‘s SICILIAN HAIR RENEW ER 


And all other popul are sold at Augusta by 
46 PARTRIDGE, Druggist. 








Hair R . 
CHARLES K. 








Vy star's BALSAM 


WILD CHERRY 


Has been used for nearly 
HALF A CENTURY, 
WITH THE MOST ASTONISHING SUCCESS IN CURING 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
uenza, Whooping Cou Croup, Liver 
Complaint, Bronchitis Difficulty 
of Breathing, Asthma, 
and every affec- 
tion of 


The Throat, Lungs and Chest. 


CONSUMPTION, 


which carries off more victims than any other disease, and which 
baffles the skill of the Physician to a greater extent than any other 


malady, often : 
YIELDS TO THIS REMEDY! 
when others prove ineffectual, 


AS A MEDIOINE, . 
RAPID IN RELIEF, SOOTHING IN EFFECT, SAFE IN ITS 
OPERATION, 


IT IS UNSURPASSED! 


while as a preparation, free from noxious ingredients, poisons, or 
minerals; uniting skill, science, and medical knowledge; combin- 
ing all that is valuable in the vegetable kingdom for this class of 
diseases, it is 

INCOMPARABLE! 


and is entitled, merits and receives the general confidence of the 
public. 

SEYMOUR THATCHER, M. D., 
of Herman, N. Y., writes as follows :— 


“Wistar’s Batsam or Witp Casrry gives universal satisfac- 
tion. It seems to cure a Cough by loosening and cleansing the 
lungs, and allaying irritation, THUS REMOVING THE CAUSE INSTEAD 
OF DRYING UP THE COUGH AND LEAVING THE CAUSE BEHIND. I con- 
sider the Balsam as good as any, if not the best, Cough medicine 
with which I am acquainted.” 

Unselicited Testimomy. 

The following explains itself. It is but one among the manylet 

ters of like import constantly being received by the proprieters : 
Fairrigip, Me., April 28, 1864. 
Messrs. Sern W. Fowre & Co. 

Gentiemen: Seeing numerous certificates in the Marxe Farmer 
endorsing the merits of that Great Lung Remedy, WISTAR’S 
BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, I am induced and I take great 
pleasure in giving publicity to the great cure it accomplished in 
my family in the year 1856. During the summer of that year my 
son, Henry A. Archer, now Postmaster at Fairfield, Somerset 
County, Me., was attacked with spitting of blood, cough, weakness 
of lungs, and general debility, so much so that our family physician 
declared him to have a “Szatep Consumption.” He was under 
medical treatment for a number of months, but received po benefit 
from it. At length, from the solicitation of himself and others, I 
was induced to purchase one bottle of WISTAR’S BALSAM ‘OF 
WILD CHERRY, which benefitted him so mnch I obtained another 
bottle, which in a short time restored him to his usual state of health. 
I think I can safely recommend this remedy to others in like con- 
dition, for it is, I think, all it purports to be—rax Gasar Lune 
REMEDY FOR THE TIMES! 

The above statement, gentlemen, is my voluntary offering to 
you in favor of your Balsam, and is at your disposal 

As ever, yours, ANDREW ARCHER. 


Unsolicited Testimony. 


Frem Rav. Frasces Lonpe.., Pastor of the South Congrega 
tional Church, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Baripesport, January 21, 1864. 

Gentlemen :—I consider it a duty which I owe to suffering 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of Da. Wistar’s Batsam 
or Witp Cuerry. I have used it—when I have had occasion for 
any remedy for Coughs, Colds, or Sore Throat—for many years, 
and never, in any instance, has it failed to relieve and cure me. I 
have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, and looked forward 
to the delivery of two sermons on the following day with sad mis- 
givings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam my hoarseness has in- 
variably been removed, and I have preached without difficulty. 

I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed 

Entirely unsolicited, I send you this testimonial, which you are 
at liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Balsam 
does not affect all persons alike, but it always romoves my hoarse- 
ness, and fits me for the minister’s hard working day—the Sab- 
bath. Very truly yours, FRANCES LOBDELL. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR A BOTTLE. 
PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 Tremont St., Boston. 


AND FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
lyeop16 


In- 





qGsacues SALVE 


Works like magic in cases of 


Cuts, Burns, Bruises, Flesh Wounds, Chapped 
Hands, Boils, Felons, Sores, Chilbiaius, 
Sere Eyes, Erysipelas, Inju by 
Splinters, ingworm, Salt 
Rheum, Piles, Be 

Keo, Kee, Kee 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
takes out the soreness and reduces the inflammation in a very 
short time. 

TRY IT ONOCB, 


and you will never be without it, for the geod it does Is felt at once 
and the cure is sure and permanent. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 


has cured the above troubles in hundreds of cases. It has heen 
used and sold for many years, and its virtues have stood the test 


of time. 
Only 25 Cents a Box. 
(Sent by mail for 35 cents.) 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, Boston, 
PROPRIETORS. 


For saie by all Druggists, Grocers, and at all country stores. 
lyeop16 


——..... 
rr 


WS’ ORIGINAL 


WORM LOZENGES. 


We can with confidence point to FELLOWS’ 
ENGES as the most perfect remedy for those troublesome pa” 


orts, and we now offer to the world a confection withou! 

ta le 
sult, being safe, convenient, effectual and pleasant. — 
result can occur, let them be used in whatever quantity. Nota 


any time. Children will - 
devour all you give them, and ask for more. They never oan 
expelling Worms from their dwelling-place, and they will always 
strengthen the weak and emaciated - 





ded in producing this 
remedy, free from all objections, and positively safe, pleasant and 
effectual. They do not kill the worms, but act by making their 
dwelling-place disagreeable tothem. In order to assure con. 


sumers of the genuineness of these Lozenges, the analysis of Dr, 
A. A. Hayes, State Assayer, is annexed : 


“T have analyzed the Worm Lozen, 
lows & Co., and find that they are free front "Mereyy nnd oinet 
- These es are skilfully com- 
» yet sure and effective in their 
A. A. Haves, M. D., 
Assayer to the Btate of Maas.’ 
Price 25 cents per Bex; Five for $1, 
GEORGE W. 8Werr, 
Proprietor of the New England Botanic Depot, 106 Hanover a, 
Boston Mass. Sole Agent forthe United States,to whom ali 
orders should be addressed 


Sold by Chas. K. Partridge, Augusta, Me., and by dealers in 
Medicine everywhere. 6meop44 


0. JOICE’S 


‘Double Action Force Pump, 


For Wells, Cisterns, Railroad Stations, Factories and Vessels, has 
no equal for power, ease and workmanship and durability, has 
& powerful air-chamber, will throw water SIXTY FrsET, AFTER Rais- 
1G it out of a sizty foot well, and never can freeze. It is the 
most successful deep well pump on this continent, and the only 
one that will do what it is advertised todo, and is fast growing 
into public favor. See well to your interest by investigating the 
merits of this Putep, or yon may have to say, as others have, 
“Had I known of this Pump before I brought mine, I should eer- 
tainly have had it.” Call and see it, or send for Circular contain- 


ing all 
WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & CO’S., 
New Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
S4ly 34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


GEND FoR PAMPHLET 


On the treatment of CONSUMPTION, ASTIMA, BRONCHITIS 
} or a Diseases of the LUNGS and AIR PAS- 
’ y 


MEDICATED INHALATION. 
In this mode of treatment, remedies are brought into tmmedi- 
ate contact with the diseased surfaces, so that their actien isdirect 
and rapid, while medicines taken into the stomach fail entirely te 
reach the disease or act inperceptibly Pamphlet sent free Ad- 
DRS. FOWLER & DAYTON, 
BA Amity Street, N. Y. 








dress 
3m3 


—— EYE! THE EYE: 


DR. BE. KNIGHT has discovered a new treatment for the EYE 
and EAR, by which he is curing some of the worst cases of blind- 
ness and Deafness ever known, without instruments of pain. 

CANCERS. Dr. Knight’s new treatment of Cancers surpasses 
all others now in use. It cures without knife, plaster or pain, and 
heels without a scar. Every kind of disease treated with grat suc- 
cess. Humors of every kind eradicated from the system. No 
charge for cunsultations. Office, 259 Tremont 8t., Beston. 3m8 


He"* & DEERING, 


Druggists and Apothecaries, 
No’s. 7 Union Block, Water St.; 16 Cony St, East side, Augusta. 
Have on hand and offered low for cash, a large stock of D; ‘ 
Medicives, Fancy Goods ke. . ~— 
Particular attention paid to orders from the country. Physic- 
jans’ prescriptions prepared with care. 7 
Ww L. THOMPSON, M. D., 
e 
Successor to Dx. D. Warrixe. 
Office and “tesidence State Street, 
CORNER OF GREEN. 


Office Heurs from 2 te 3 P. M. 

















gov LDER BRACES, 


Trusses and Elastic Hose for sale at_ PARTRIDGE’S Drug Store, 
Cor. Water &. and Market Square. 12 


ss Heohate Notices. 


= = 


ENNEBEC COUNT Yosssssln Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of February, 1867. 
JAPHETH M. WINN, Administrator on the estate of Albert 

L. Spencer, late of Benton, in said County, deceased, having pe- 

titioned for license to sell the real estate of said d for the 

payment of debts, &c., sufficient to raise the sum of twelve hun- 
dred dollars: 

Orpenrsp, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fouth Menday of March next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of sald petition sheuld not be 


granted. 
H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Burtox, Register. 13* 


ENNEBEC COUNT ¥.../n Probate Court, at Au- 
gusta, on the fourth Monday of February 1867. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT purporting to be the last will and 
testament of Josiah Jones, late of China, in said County, deceas- 
ed, having been presented for probate : 

Onpersp, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of March next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, &@ newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested 
may attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, 
and show cause, if any, why the said instrument should net be 
proved, approved and allowed, as the last will and testament of 
the said deceased. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

Attest: J. Burron, Register. 13" 


ENNEBEC COUNT Yoee/n Probate Court, at Au- 

gusta, on the fourth Monday of February, 1867. 
SAMUEL ROBINSON, Guardian of Olive EB. Magner, Jaooh 
S. Magner, and Ephraim H. Magner, of Monmouth, in said 
County, minors, having presented his first account of Guardian- 
ship of said Wards for allowance : 
Onpersp, That notice thereof be given three weeks suecessi 
prior to the fourth Monday of March next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be allowed. 


H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
13* 














Attest: J. Burnrox, Register. 


ENNEBEC COUNT YN esssssin Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the Jourth Monday of February, 1867. 

MARY ©. FOSTER and CHARLES B. CATES, Administra- 
ters on the estate of Samuel Fost r, late of Vassalborough, in said 
County, deceased, haviag presented their account of administra- 
tion of the estate of said deceased for allowance; and also their 
request to be discharged from that trust : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of March next, in the Maine Farmer, 
& newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be allowed, and 


they be discharged. 
H. K. BAKER, _ 





Attest: J. Burton, Register. 


ENNEBEC COUNT Voecssesin Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of February, 1867. 

SARAH A. BALINTINE, Administratrix on the Estate of 
Elijah Balintine, late of Sidney, in said County, deceased, having 
presented her first account of administration ef the Estate of said 
deceased for allowance : 

Onpersp, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of March next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, & newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend ata Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be allowed, 

H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
is 





Attest: J. Bonron, Register. 


ENNEBEC COUNT VesesssIn Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Menday ef February, 1867. 

DANIEL T. PIKB, Administrator on the Estate of Asa Rob- 
bins, lateof Augusta, in said County, 4 i, having p d 
his account of administration of the Estate of said deceased for 
allowance : 
Ornperep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of March next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend ata Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be allowed. 
H. K. BAKEB, ar fae 








Attest: J. Burton, Register. 


ENNEBEC COUNT Yoosln Probate Court, at Au- 

gusta, on the fourth Monday of February, 1867. 
ROBERT CROSBY, Trustee under the last will and testament 
of Lyman Wentworth, late of Albion, in said County, deceased, 
having presented his second for allowance : 

OxpsKeD, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of March next, in the Maine Parm- 
er,a ye printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
shew cause, if any, why the same should not be allowed. 

H. K. BAKER, —_ 





Altest: J. Burton, Register. 
ENNEBEC COUNT Yocsss./n Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of February, 1867. 
NOVELLA THORN, Executrix of the last will testament 
of James H. Th ra, late of Wayne, in said a hav- 
resented her request to be discharged trust: 
By That ous thereol be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of March next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, @ newspsper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why she should not be discharged. 
H. K. BAKEB, Judge- 
Attest: J. Burrox, Register. 13° 


N2@tice is hereby given, that the subscriber has been duly 
ointed Executor of the last wil) and testament of 








A DREAM, 


ver overcoat for $20.00, made te order; all 
vest for 20.00 made to 


let the people live forever. N@TO 
2 


doors north corner of Bridge and Water 
b2tf Augusta, Me. 


M. MILLIKEN, 


Instructor on the 


PIANO FORTE AND ORGAN. 
Reom second fleer City Hall Building. Hours 
from 5 te 6 P. M. 








Music, 
Augusta, Jan. 1 1867. 
ECTION TO FARMERS. 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY, 
of Hartford Conn. 


te issue Pelicies on Live Stock 
mw Esiluer. at ectorets vatts of poettom, 
of over 50 years. 
& MANLEY, Agents, Augusta, Me. 
ESH CITRON, 
Sage, Gesmartaty, Baye of 2098, Eranes, ot RARERIRETD Rees 











CAN BUY OF WILLS, 
cash, the best Kerosene Ofl for 62 cents per gallon. 12 


a JONN KEZER, late of Winthrop, 
in the County of Kennebee, deceased, testate, and has under- 
taken that trust by giviag bond as the law directs: All persons, 
therefore, having demands against the estate of said are 
desired to exhibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to said 


estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
February 11, 1867. 13* BENJAMIN H. CUSHMAN. — 

















PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING, 


BY 
HOMAN & BADGER. 
Odlice West End Kennebec Bridge, dugusta- 


N. T. TR 
JOB. A. 
8. L. BO 
TERMS: 
$2.00 per Annum in Advance. 
50 will be charged 
within 8 months, $2. horget 


 Rattors. 

















